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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


To Music. 

Music, of good, in better worlds to be, 
Divine suggestion, high presentiment ! 
Assist, enrich, exalt my life’s intent, 
And unto something noble fashion me, 
Like that thou sing’st of ! Shed, o’er heart and brain, 
The bright revealings of thine influence ; 
Make clearer to this clouded mortel sense 
The use of evil, and the fruit of pain ; [not, 
And through broad realms, where time and space are 
Draw me, past spheres we dimly guess, far, free, 
Unto the springs eterne whence thou hast caught 
Thine echoes of seraphic ecstasy ! 
There, throned in regions of deep-sighted thought, 
I'll pierce the secret of Life’s mystery. 

Fanny Martone Raymonp. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
A Tour Among the Organs. 
No. IIT. 
Florence, May 2, 1859. 

Mr. Eprror :—I send you the third and clos- 
ing portion of my narrative of a recent organ 
tour, in Southern Germany and Switzerland, and 
hope it may be in my power during the coming 
summer, to give your readers similar accounts of 
other celebrated European organs. And here let 
me remark, that though my impressions and opin- 
ions may occasionally differ from those considered 
as high authority in these matters, they will, at all 
events, be free from bias and prejudice, and the 
result of honest conviction, my sole object being 
to give truthful and reliable information on the 
subject. 

Weingarten is the name of a Benedictine Con- 
vent, in Upper Swabia, a dependency of the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg, and though only about 
a day’s journey from Ulm, is, from its isolated po- 
sition, but rarely visited by travelers. The ex- 
tensive group of buildings constituting the Abbey 
stand on the summit of a lofty hill, and the most 
conspicuous object among them is the Church, 
with its two lofty and finely proportioned towers. 
In former years, it was annually visited by thou- 
sands of devout pilgrims, attracted thither by a 
collection of relics, which were pronounced to be 
the veritable toes, fingers, heads and other rem- 
nants of deceased saints and martyrs, and believed 
to possess the miraculous power of curing all in- 
curable diseases. This Abbey was also renowned 
for possessing a portion of our Saviour’s blood, 
and it is said that many impossible cures were ef- 
fected through its agency. The famous organ 
stands in the western gallery of the church, and 
its appearance from the nave is very grand and 
impressive. The exterior case is admirably pro- 
portioned, and richly ornamented, and the great 
front pipes, of burnished tin, are so effectively 
grouped, as to present a very striking and unique 
appearance to the eye. Those familiar with that 
celebrated work, “ L’Art du facteur d’ Orgues,” by 
Bedos de Celles, will doubtless remember the 
fine engraving of this organ, which appears on 
the last page of the volume. It was commenced 
in the year 1752, and completed in two years, 











the general plan and designs being furnished by 
Gabler, a Benedictine monk. It contains exactly 
6666 pipes, and the stipulated price was 6000 
florins (about $3,000); but the monks (so runs 
the tradition) were so much pleased with the 
magnificent tones of the new organ, and the gen- 
eral completeness of the work, that they gave the 
builder a gratuity of 666 florins, thus allowing 
him a florin for each pipe. The present organist 
is a performer of considerable local reputation, 
and is evidently well taught, but his playing 
seemed to me quite ordinary, and without point 
or interest, in fact, like that of a man who had 
been turned into an organist against his natural 
inclination. I mention this, not in a carping or 
fault-finding spirit, but to show that great organs 
do not always produce great players, even in 
Germany. 

Much has been writen and said in praise of the 
Weingarten organ. Several German writers 
have described this instrument as one of the 
largest and most effective in Europe, and partic- 
ular mention is made of the “ Vox humana” 
stop, which is said to bear a very close resem- 
blance to the human voice, besides possessing an 
exquisite quality of tone, that equals, if it does 
not surpass, the famous “ Vox humana” in the 
Haarlem organ. On the other hand, the French 
authorities dissent from these views, and pronounce 
the Weingarten instrument as deficient in reed 
stops, both as tonumber and quality of tone ; that 
the bourdons and foundation registers are not 
possessed of sufficient strength and fulness ; that 
there is too great a preponderance of octave and 
mixture stops, and finally that the general quality 
of tone is thin and bad. Wishing to form my 
own opinions in regard to this organ, I endeav- 
ored (for the time) to forget all recollection of 
these two very opposite and contradictory conclu- 
sions, and having taken a favorable position at 
the extremity of the church, I listened to the 
performances of M. Zahn. For the first half 
hour, my ears exerted themselves to the very ut- 
most in an attempt to discover something pleasing 
and satisfactory in the tones of this famous organ, 
but the effort was vain, and while there was 
much to censure there was little or nothing to 
commend. I do not remember a single register, 
or a combination of registers upon either of the 








manuals, that struck me as pleasing and effective ; 
the tones were invariably thin and hard, and 
sometimes quite painful to the ear. When the 
Full Organ was used the defective qnalities were 
still more apparent, and the absence of founda- 
tion stops, such as doubles, diapasons, and unisons 
to counterbalance the quantity of octave stops, 
mixtures, &c., would be felt, I think, even by an 
unpracticed ear; and as for the reeds (though in 
good tune) they added nothing but anew wretch- 
edness to the general effect. 

Towards the conclusion of the performance, a 
new series of sounds issued from the organ, which, 
though I found them very hard to listen to, are 





yet more difficult to describe, and for the moment 
I was puzzled to determine whether these extra- 


ordinary tones were produced by mechanical 
means, or proceeded from the throats of some de- 
scription of animal, which had been carefully 
trained for this purpose.. The impression left on 
my mind may be gathered from the following 
note in my memorandum book: “The Weingar- 
ten organ has among its registers a Vox Humana 
stop of great celebrity, and after patiently hear- 
ing it, I come to the conclusion that similar effects 
may be obtained by natural causes, and in the 
following manner: Pinch the tails of four con- 
sumptive cats, and two croupy kittens, and let 
their pensive moanings be accompanied by such 
harmonies as four asthmatic old ladies can educe 
from four combs, and you have the best possible 
imitation of the Vox Humana stop in the Wein- 
garten organ.” 

At the conclusion of the performances, I was 
invited into the organ gallery, and had an oppor- 
tunity of examining this extraordinary instrument. 
The organ case is sixty feet high, forty feet wide, 
but only ten feet deep; and this disproportion 
between the height and depth gives it an unsta- 
ble look and suggests the possibility of its tumb- 
ling over. On the edge of the front gallery is a 
case, containing the pipes belonging to the third 
manual, and externally it resembles the English 
and American detached Choir organs. The key 
action is reversed, and placed between the two 
principal organ towers. There are four manuals, 
all of CC compass, and one set of pedal keys, of 
two octaves in extent. The total number of 
draw-stops, including couplers and half-stops, is 
sixty-four, and the general arrangement and 
character of the various registers resemble other 
German organs. In the pedal organ, there is a 
thirty-two feet reed, but it is badly voiced, and 
the tone is consequently rough and unequal. The 
sixteen feet double, in the pedal (speaking the 
thirty-two feet note) is the best stop in the organ, 
particularly the lower octave, and I consider it 
fully equal to the same register in the Ulm organ, 
though perhaps of less volume of tone. I am 
not aware that the Weingarten organ has ever 
before been visited and reported upon, by either 
English or American organ-hunters. Hopkins, 
while preparing his History of the Organ, explored 
the greater part of Germany and Holland, but 
his travels southward terminated at Ulm. I 
hope, therefore, if some future traveler, “ who is 
versed in organs,” should ever chance to be in the 
neighborhood of Friedrichshafen, or Lake Con- 
stance, that he will visit Weingarten, examine 
and hear the famous organ there, and afterwards 
give your readers the benefit of his impressions 
and opinions; believing, as I do, that they will 
be found, in the main, to agree with my own, 
rather disparaging but nevertheless correct, ac- 
count of this instrument, which has generally 
been considered by musical authorities as one of 
the finest in Europe. 

There are few towns in Switzerland possessing 
more objects of general interest to the traveller 
than Berne. It is said to have been founded in 
the ninth century by Berchtold of Zihringen, 
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who having in single combat fought and killed 
a huge bear, the terror of the neighbourhood, 
commemorated the event by naming the new 


city Bern. Just outside of the Aarburg gate are 


the Birengraben (bear pits,) where a number of 


these animals are kept at the expense ot the 
town, and for the amusement of the inhabitants. 
I also observed, that dears form the armorial in- 
signia of the town, and representations of them 


in wood and stone are to be seen in every street, | 


besides being placed on the public fountains, and 
gates of the city. 

The finest buildings in Berne (with the excep- 
tion of the cathedral) are comparatively new, 





having been built since the year 1792. The 
houses in the three principal streets are large | 


and handsome edifices, and are all built over an 


arched footway, thus affording pedestrians acom- | 


plete shelter from the rain or sun. The princi- 
pal promenade adjoins the cathedral, and from 
this point there is a magnificent view of the dis- 
tant Alps, and on a clear day, the snow-crowned 
summits of the Jungfrau and Schreckhorn may be 
distinctly seen. The Cathedral is a handsome 
Gothic structure, with a lofty tower, and was 
completed in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 


tury. The interior of the church is quite plain, 
and not particularly interesting; there are how- 


ever some fine specimens of carving in the choir 
stalls, besides several windows containing stained 
glass, much valued for the depth and beauty of 
the colors, and originally brought trom Holland. 
The cathedral organ, (one of the chief attrac- 
tions of Berne) is a large and fine toned instru- 
ment, and was built by Haas, formerly a pupil of 
Walcker. The organist is Mr. Mendel, a player 
of some celebrity, but his performances, though 
clever so far as mere manual dexterity is con- 
cerned, did not impress me. Performances upon 
the organ are given every Tuesday and Friday 
in each week, and as no fee is charged for admis- 
sion, there is usually a large concourse of lis- 


teners. 


is not organ music in any sense of the term; and | 


Mr. Mendel told me that his audiences did not 
care to listen to Bach and Handel, but that they 
wanted music they could understand ; so, to re- 
tain his present popularity, he is careful to make 
his selections attractive and pleasing. The pro- 
grammes are generally made up of arrangements 
of Swiss national melodies, interpersed with se- 
lections from the orchestral works of Beethoven, 
Mozart and Haydn, and invariably closing with 
a Grand Fantasia, in which is introduced a rep- 
resentation of a thunder storm. That an audi- 
ence may be amused, and even thunder-struck, 
at the seeming reality of this “ tempest in a tea 
pot,” I do not doubt; but whether the musical 
taste and knowledge of the people can be ad- 
vanced by such performances, is quite another 
question. 

Fribourg en Suisse, when approached from 
Berne, is a very remarkable looking town. It 
appears to be built chiefly on the top of a lofty 
and nearly perpendicular precipice, and is divi- 
ded into two quite distinct portions by the river 
Sartine. The main roads on the Berne side are 
connected with the town by two wire suspension 
bridges, one of which is 900 feet in length, and 
nearly 300 feet above the level of the river. The 
Cathedral, or Church of St. Nicholas, is a plain 
but imposing structure, and the tower, which is 
said to be the highest in Switzerland, rises to the 


The music selected for these occasions 








height of 863 feet. The interior of the church 
contains some fine specimens of stained glass, and 
a few valuable pictures; but beside these there is 
nothing particularly worthy of note, excepting 
the organ. This famous instrument, though com- 
paratively of recegt construction, (built in 1834) 
is perhaps (next to the Haarlem organ) more 
widely known than any other in Europe, and I 
am told that during the last twenty-five years it 
has been visited by more than 70,000 persons. 
The first organ erected in Fribourg Cathedral 
was constructed by Conrad Waldshut, in the year 
1426, and is said to have cost seven thousand 
This instrument was destroyed by firein 
The present organ was designed and 


francs. 
1818. 
built by Aloyse Mooser, a native of Fribourg, 
who, besides having enjoyed the great advanta- 
ges resulting from a seven years apprenticeship 
to the sons of the famous Silbermann, possessed, it 
is said, an unusual amount of natural skill and 
talent for his business, and for the last forty years 
has had the reputation of being among the first 
organ builders of his time. 

The Fribourg organ contains 4163 pipes, and 
3910 of them are made of pure English tin; the 
large bass pipes only are made of wood, maple 
There are 
four manuals, disposed according to the usual 


and oak being used for that purpose. 


German plan, and sixty-four registers, but no 
composition pedals or couplers,—a strange and un- 
accountable omission, when we consider the re- 
cent construction of this organ, and the almost 
universal adoption of these important and useful 
contrivances. The bellows are very large, admi- 
rably constructed, and in all respects the best 
that I have ever seen. The principal levers for 
working them are attached to two iron wheels of 
six feet diameter, connected by a crank, and this 
blowing apparatus can be easily managed by the 
strength of one man, even when the full power of 
the organ is used. The present organist, M. 
Vogt, has held his appointment since the year 
1836, and though a clever performer, can scarce- 
ly be considered as one of the great players. The 
music generally selected for the organ concerts, is 
very much the same as at Berne, and in both 
places Bach and Handel seem to be studious- 
ly avoided. The Fribourg organist is what would 


be termed a very clean and accurate player, so | 


far as his fingers are concerned ; but his pedal 
playing is quite ordinary, and from this fact I 
should judge that he was hardly equal to the exe- 
cution of the more difficult pedal fugues of Bach; 
still M. Vogt produces some very striking effects 
from the Fribourg organ, which another organist, 
perhaps with double his powers of execution, 
might not readily acquire. His Grand Fantasia, 
introducing a representation of a thunder storm, 
is, with all its trickery and clap-trap, not only a 
very ingenious composition, but vastly nearer the 
reality than anything of the kind I have ever 
heard; and I can almost conceive it possible, that 
a highly imaginative person might fancy himself 
(during the performance) in a violent storm of 
wind, rain and thunder, and feel the reality of 
the thing so keenly, as to borrow of some less sen- 
sitive neighbor an umbrella, for protection against 
the drenching rain, which his imagination (aided 
by the organist) was pouring down. I had two 
opportunities of hearing the Fribourg organ, the 
first occasion being at the usual atternoon per- 
formance, and on the following day I was invited 
into the organ gallery, and permitted to examine 
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the instrument at my leisure. Perhaps the most 
striking characteristic in Mooser’s organs, is the 
roundness and strength of tone which he gets 
from his pipes; and this is particularly noticeable 
in his bourdons (diapasons), which for the excel- 
lences I have mentioned, and their exquisite 


voicing, are in my opinion unsurpassed in Europe. 
His mixture stops are evidently made from Silber- 
mann’s scales, but the voicing is inferior ; and 
though in a general way resembling them, they 
yet lack that smoothness and bell-like quality of 
tone so striking in the Strasbourg organ. Moo- 
ser’s reeds, though not equal to Walcker’s, are 
certainly better than those usually met with in 
Germany ; and I may also say, that his Vox hu- 
mana stop is a decided improvement upon that in 
the Weingarten organ; yet I cannot consider it 
worthy either of its name or its reputation, and 
sincerely hope that it may never be introduced 
into an American church organ. But with all 
my fault-finding, let me confess that I was greatly 
impressed with the grand, solid and musical tones 
of the Fribourg organ, and most willingly do I 
concede its right to a very high position among 
the famous organs of Europe. Mooser died in 
1838, at the age of 69 years, and his funeral was 
attended by a large concourse of his townsmen, 
among whom were all the public functionaries 
of Fribourg, besides persons of distinction from 
A few 





Berne, and other neighbouring towns. 
years since a monument was erected to the mem- 
ory of this distinguished man, which bears the 
following inscription : 

“ Mooser, repose in peace, thy career is ended : 
Triumphing over death, whose law thou undergoest, 
Thy name alone, illustrious by thy happy genius, 
Will constrain the future to occupy itself with thee.” 


P.S. As your journal is professedly a patron 
and supporter of Art, I beg that you will allow 
me to encroach a little farther upon your col- 
umns for the purpose of reminding your Boston 


readers of a subject which has already been no- 





ticed in our newspapers, and doubtless has attrac- 
ted considerable interest and attention among 
| the artists and amateurs of our city. I allude to 
| Mr. JARVEs’s gallery of paintings by the early 
masters, a collection which has attracted the no- 
tice and commendation of all the principal ar- 
tists of Florence, besides having been referred to 
in the highest terms of praise by that distin- 
guished Royal Academician, Sir CHARLES East- 
LAKE. Mr. Jarves’s object has been to form a 
collection of the best productions of the famous 
masters of the Byzantine, and early Italian 
schools, so as to give the student a correct idea 
of the actual state of the art at that period. That 
such a gallery of pictures would be of’ priceless 
value to our city, both as studies and as showing 
the actual condition of the art five centuries ago, 
no one will question. Therefore it is ardently to 
be hoped that this valuable and unique collection 
will be secured for Boston, in accordance with the 
wish and original intention of the proprietor, and 
before New York has made any farther advances 
towards obtaining this prize. I learn from Mr. 
Jarves that he proposes to send his pictures to 
America very soon, and will accompany them in 
person. Soc. ms 








The Worcester Palladium says : 

The music pages of Dwicut's JouRNAL oF Mv- 
sic for last week, contains a fine selection for mixed 
choirs, ‘‘ We have thought of thy kindness, O God,” 
by Hauptmann. Well-trained quartet choirs ought 
to sing more music of this character, and less of the 
| meaningless productions of inferior composers whose 
mediocrity causes in intelligent hearers a listlessness 
| and distaste which no service of the sanctuary should 
| ever occasion. 
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Translated for this Journal. 


Henry Heine about Music and Musicians. 





X.— MEYERBEER (ConTINUED.) Tue Hv- 
GUENOTS. 


Continued from page 99. 





Music is the conviction of Meyerbeer, and that 
is perhaps the reason of all the anxiety and 
trouble which the great master so frequently be- 
trays, and which not seldom tempt us to smile. 
One must see him when he is studying out anew 
opera; he is then the tormenting spirit of all 
singers and musicians, whom he worries with in- 
cessant rehearsals. Never can he feel entirely 
satisfied; a single false tone in the orchestra is 
to him a dagger thrust, which he believes will be 
the death of him. This uneasiness still perseeutes 
him long after the opera has been produced and 
Still he per- 
sists in worrying himself, and I verily believe he 


been received with warm applause. 


cannot feel at ease until some thousands of men, 
who have heard and admired his opera, are dead 
and buried; with these at least he has no apos- 
On 


the days when his operas are given, the good 


tacy to fear; these souls are secure for him. 


God never seems to satisfy him ; if it is cold 
and rainy, then he is afraid that Mlle. Falcon 
will have a sore throat; is the evening clear and 
warm, upon the contrary, he is afraid the fine 
weather will entice people out into the open air, 
and the theatre stand empty. Nothing can be 
compared to the painful accuracy with which 
Meyerbeer, when his music is at last printed, cor- 
rects the proof; this indefatigable passion for im- 
provements during the correction has become a 
by-word with Parisian artists. But one should 
consider, that to him music is beyond all things 
dear, dearer certainly than his own life. When 
the cholera began to rage in Paris, I conjured 
Meyerbeer to travel away as quick as possible ; 
but he had business yet for a few days, which he 
could not leave behind ; he had to arrange with 
an Italian the Italian libretto for Robert le Diable. 

Far more than Robert le Diable is Les Hugque- 
nots a work of conviction, both in respect of 
matter and of form. As I have already remarked, 
while the great multitude are carried away by 
the matter, the calm observer wonders at the im- 
mense strides in Art, at the new forms, which 
here come into view. According to the statement 
of the most competent judges, all musicians, who 
would now write for the opera, must first study 
the “ [Iuguenots.” Meyerbeer has carried it 
farthest in the matter of instrumentation. A 
thing till now unheard of is his treatment of the 
choruses, which here express themselves like in- 
dividuals, putting aside all operatic traditions. 
Since Don Juan, surely, there has been no greater 
appearance in the realm of the tone-art, than 
that fourth act of the “ Huguenots,” where, 
upon the top of that thrilling, awful scene of the 
consecration of the swords, and benediction of the 
thirst for murder, there is added still a Duo, that 
surpasses even that first effect; a feat of colossal 
daring, of which one hardly would suspect this 
anxious genius capable, but one whose success 
excites our rapture as well as our wonder. For 
myself, I believe, that Meyerbeer has solved this 
problem not by artistic, but by natural means, 
since that famous Duo expresses a succession of 
feelings, which perhaps never, or at least never 
with such truth, have come out in an opera, but 








for which, notwithstanding, in ‘the hearts of the 
present the wildest sympathies are kindled. 
my own part, I confess, that never at any music 
did my beart beat so tumultuously, as in the 
fourth act of the “ Huguenots ;” but that I glad- 
ly turn away from the excitement of this act, and 
find far greater satisfaction in the second act. 


This is an Idyl, which in loveliness and grace re- | 
sembles the romantic comedies of Shakspeare, or | 


still more perhaps the Aminta of Tasso. In fact, 
under the roses of joy there lurks in it a gentle 
sadness, that reminds one of the unhappy poet of 
the Court of Ferrara. It is more the longing 
after cheerfulness, than cheerfulness itself; it is 
no hearty langhter, but a faint smile of the heart, a 
heart that is sick in secret and can only dream of 
health. How comes it that an artist, who, from 
the cradle, has had all the blood-sucking cares of 
life fanned away from him; who, born in the 
lap of wealth, caressed and petted by the whole 
family, humoring and anticipating with enthu- 
siasm all his inclinations, had far more canse than 


any mortal artist to be happy, — how comes it, | 


that this man has nevertheless experienced those 
vast sufferings, which sigh and sob to us out of his 
music? For the musician cannot express so 
powerfully, so thrillingly, what he does not feel 
himself. It is strange that the artist, whose ma- 
terial wants are satisfied, should be all the more 
intolerably visited by moral oppressions. But that 
is a good fortune for the public, which owes to 
the sorrows of the artist its own most ideal joys. 
The artist isthe child told of in the legend, whose 
tears became pure pearls. Ah! that wicked 
step-mother, the world, beats the poor child the 
more unmercifully, to make it weep many 
pearls ! 

Some have accused the “ Huguenots,” even 
more than Robert le Diable, of a want of melodies. 
This charge rests upon an error: ‘“ One cannot 
see the trees, the forest is so thick!” The melody 
is here subordinated to the harmony; and al- 


ready, in a comparison with the music of Rossini, 


where the case is the reverse, I have intimated, | 


that it is this predominance of harmony which 
characterizes the music of Meyerbeer as a social 
modern music, moved by humanitary impulses. 
It certainly does not lack melodies; but these 
melodies are not allowed to stand out with a dis- 
turbing prominence, I might say egotistically ; 
they are made to serve the purpose of the whole ; 


they are disciplined; whereas with the Italians | 


the melodies assert themselves in an isolated, I 
might almost say an outlawed manner, very 
much like their famous bandits. It is not always 
noticed, but many a common soldier fights as 
well in a great battle, as the Calabrian, the single 
robber hero, whose personal valor would sur- 
prise us less, if he fought among regular troops, 


m rank and file. I by no means deny the merit | 


of a predominance of melody ; but I must re- 
mark, that as a consequence thereof we see in 
Italy that indifference to the ensemble of the 
opera, to the opera as a rounded work of Art, 
which expresses itself so naively, that people in 
their boxes, while there are no bravura pieces 
sung, receive company, talk without restraint, if 
they do not even play at cards. 

The predominance of harmony in Meyerbeer’s 
creations is perhaps a necessary consequence of 
his broad culture, which embraces the realm of 
thought and of phenomena. Treasures were 
lavished on his education, and his miud was im- 


For | 


107 





| pressible; he was early initiated into all the sci- 
ences, and herein is he distinguished from most 
musicians, whose glaring ignorance is somewhat 
pardonable, since they have commonly lacked 
time and means to acquire much knowledge out- 
side of their own profession. With him learning 
became second nature, and the school of the 
world gave him the highest development ; he 
belongs to that small number of Germans, in 
| whom France itself was obliged to recognize a 
Such a height of culture 


pattern of urbanity. 
was perhaps necessary, if one would bring to- 
gether and shape with certainty the material that 
belonged to the creating of the ‘“ Huguenots.” 
But whetherwhat was gained in width of con- 
ception and in clearness of oversight, was not lost 
in other qualities, may be a question. Culture 
annihilates in an artist that sharp aecentuation, 
that pronounced coloring, that originality of 
thought, that directness of feeling, which we ad- 
mire so much in rude, contracted, and uncultivated 


natures. 

Culture indeed is always dearly bought, and 
little Blanka was right. This little eight-year 
| old daughter of Meyerbeer envies the idleness of 
the little boys and girls that she sees playing in 
the street, and she expressed herself one day as 
“What a misfortune that I have culti- 
vated parents! From morning till night I have 
to learn all sorts of things by heart, and sit still, 
and be proper, while the uneducated children 
down there can run about happily and amuse 


follows : 


themselves all day long !” 


(To be Continued.) 


Music in the Public Schools. 


Report or ComMITTEE IN 1831. 

The following Report, made in our School Committee twenty 
eight years ago, and now, so far as we are aware, for the first 
time published, has a historical interest as having been, in 

| fact, the entering wedge in the introduction of Music into the 
Common Schools in this country. The elaborate and able pa- 
per on this subject, embodied in the Annual Report of the 
Boston School Committee for 1858, and understood to be writ- 
ten by Dr. J. B. Upaam, says of it: 

“The subject of the introduction of instruction in vocal 
music into the Primary Schools of Boston, was agitated as 
early as 1831. On December of that year, an elaborate report 
was drawn up and presented to the Primary School Board by 
Mr. G. H. Sxeuuine, in behalf of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, in which the measure was strongly 
urged, and the following resolution submitted. (See below.) 

‘“*This report was, after much discussion and not without 
serious opposition, accepted cn the lith of January, 1832, and 
its recommendations adopted. The experiment received a par- 
tial trial, but the plan proposed was never fully carried into 
effect. Enough was done, however, to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of the project, and its beneficial effects on both teachers 
and pupils. Thi- was the first systematic effort towards recog- 
nizing the claims of music, as a branch of elementary instruc- 
tion, in the Common Schools in this country.” 


The committee, to whom was referred the subject 
| of the introduction of instruction in Vocal Music 
| into the Primary Schools, respectfully offer the fol- 
lowing report. 

The committee have risen from the examination 
of the subject referred to them with a firm conviction 
of the practicability and the expediency of making 
Vocal Music a part of the scheme of Primary School 
instruction. They have come to this conviction after 
a deliberate consideration of the reasons for and 
against the proposition, and the result to which they 
have arrived is submitted with the more confidence 
from the fact that on first entering upon the examina- 
tion of this question, the minds of a majority of the 
| committee were by no means favorably disposed to- 
| wards the recommendation, which they afterwards 
satisfied themselves it was their duty to make. 

In support of the practicability of this measure, the 
| Committee feel it necessary to make but a very few 

remarks. Indeed such full demonstration upon this 
point has been attorded to them by the exercises 
| which they have witnessed in the semi-weekly school 
| taught by Mr, Lowell Mason, in this city, that they 
| might satisfy themselves with a mere representation 


| 
| 
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of what they have there seen and heard. During 
the interval which has elapsed since the former meet- 
ing of this board, a class of pupils of more than 150 
in number, and of whom about one-third are of the 
age of children at our primary schools, have been led 
from the simple utterance of an articulate sound to a 
knowledge of rhythm and melody sufficient to enable 
them to sing at sight tunes of more than ordinary 
difficulty, and are commencing with success the 
practice of singing in concert upon different scales. 

This proficiency has been acquired by less than a 
half an hour’s instruction, on the afternoons of Wed- 
nesday and Saturday of each week, and under an 
interruption of several successive weeks from the ill- 
ness of the instructor. It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee, supported by that of the instructor referred 
to, that the same amount of time, in much shorter 
periods, and at more frequent intervals ; as, at the 
commencement or the close, or what would be still 
better, during a suspension for a few minutes, of the 
morning and evening exercises of our schools, could 
be much more effectively employed. 

The committee are also satistied that such an occu- 
pation of a portion of the school hours, selected by 
the instructor at those moments which occur daily in 
every school, when the attention of the pupils has be- 
come wearied and suspended, would be the cause of 
much greater efficiency in the prosecution of their 
studies after such an interval of relaxation. Not on- 
ly, however, would intervals of time, otherwise 
wasted, be usefully employed, but, what is a consid- 
eration of great importance, the authority of the in- 
structor, which is weakened the more that it is un- 
successfully exercised, would be preserved, and the 
resort to corporeal punishment, so fatal to the kindly 
relations which ought to exist between the instructor 
and pupil, would be to a great extent, superseded, 

On the subject of the practicability of this measure, 
the Committee will briefly anticipate an objection 
which may be made, on the ground that obstructions 
will be found to exist to the making of vocal music 
a subject of general instruction, in the supposed ex- 
istence of a natural incapacity in many pupils for ap- 
preciating the difference of musical sounds, or, in 
other words, the want of a natural ear for music. 


tion are almost wholly imaginary. 
an individual having a natural incapacity for learning 
music, there is good reason to assert, is almost as 
rare as that of an individual who is born deaf and 
dumb. This assertion might be abundantly substan- 
tiated. 
ity, that out of many hundreds of children taken 
from the most degraded condition of life, in the 
school for the poor at Hofwyl in Switzerland, the in- 
structor had never met but two whom he could not 
teach to sing; and, that a teacher of music in this 
country, who had instructed more than 4,000 pupils, 
had never yet found one whom he was unable to 
teach. Indeed the mere act of speech presupposes 
the power of appreciating the differences of sounds, 
and 


of an ear for music. 


gest some advantages of the exercise in reference to | 


instruction in reading, which will be more particu- 
larly alluded to in a subsequent part of this report. 
Another objection, on the ground that if instruc- 
tion in vocal music were made a part of our system, 
an unjust preference might be given to candidates for 
the oftice of Instructors skilled in this art, and other 
valuable qualifications unaccompanied with this, be 


lost to our schools, — will have been anticipated by | 
The Commitee are satisfied | 


the preceding remarks. 
that at the age at which applications are usually made 
for the place of instructor, the instances will be very 
rare in which inquiry need go beyond the disposition 
of the candidate to qualify herself for imparting the 
requisite instruction in this branch. The gratuitous 
services of the gentleman named in the early part of 


this report, have been proffered to the Committee, for | 


the qualification of the instructors for this task, and 
every aid to the prosecution of it will be cheerfully 


rendered by him as often as application shall be made 


for it. 


In considering the expediency of the proposed | 


measure, too great importance cannot be attached to 
its value as subsidiary to instruction in reading. 
advantages of this exercise in cultivating the powers 
of the voice, giving the pupil a command over the 
organ, and a facility of discriminating and expressing 
all the varieties of intonation reqnisite in good read- 
ing, are incalculably great, and, were these the only 
ends to be gained, they would amply justify the adop- 
tion of the proposed measure. It must have become 
familiar to the observation of every member of this 
board, that the labor of the instructor is tasked to no 
greater degree by any object, than the development 
of the powers of the pupil’s voice, the giving him a 








It will be sufficient to state, on good author- | 


no one can ask a question or give an an- | 
swer with proper intonation, without giving evidence | 
This last consideration will sug- | ——— 


The | 
| Troupe ’’ was one of this kind — came here with a 





bold, ready, and distinct utterance. The great 
amount of effort on the part of the instructor, which 
will be thus superseded by the proposed exercises, 
will be so much gained to the pupil in the greater at- 
tention which he will receive in other respects. 

A great advantage of the introduction of these ex- 
ercises will be found in the effects on the general 
tone of the mind of the pupils. The anticipation of 


| an agreeable exercise of this kind will give them a 
cheerfulness and an elasticity of mind favorable to | 


the more successful prosecution of their studies. To 
this should be added the importance of connecting 
agreeable associations with their school exercises, 
and the greater frequency of attendance which the 
attractiveness of this exercise will ensure. These 
and other advantages have come within the observa- 
tion of the committee in cases where singing has been, 
though but imperfectly, introduced ; and have been 
also alluded to in the recently printed reports of the 
Standing Committee. 

In its effects on school discipline, the study of 
music will be found to be of great utility. It has 
been justly remarked that “it cultivates the habits of 
order, obedience and union. All must follow a pre- 
cise rule. All must act together, and in obedience 
to a leader ; and the habit acquired in one part of our 
pursuits necessarily affects others.’ Accustoming 
the pupils thus to conform to general rules, it affords 
an agreeable training to all those habits which it is 
the object of a system of discipline to enforce. 

Repeated testimonies have also been given to the 
effect of these exercises, conducted by instructor and 
pupil in common, in producing a great degree of con- 
fidence and attachment in the pupil towards the in- 
structor. 
great importance. Not only as a vehicle of moral 
instruction, but as in itself an exercise favorable to a 
healthy state of the mind and the feelings, the culti- 
vation of this art should hold an important place 
among the means of acting upon the character of 
children. Its beneficial 
only in the relation of the pupils with the instructor, 
but in their intercourse with each other. 


of the means of cultivating the better feelings. 
One of the most important considerations in favor 
of the proposed measure remains to be alluded to. 


It is the security which such a resource for agreeable | 


and innocent relaxation, as a knowledge and a taste 
for this art affords, will give to the moral character 
in after life. If a taste of this kind can be made a 
source of satisfying enjoyment, the resort to gross in- 
dulgences will of course be discouraged, and the pu- 
rity and happiness of social life be promoted. 

In view of these consideratious the Committee re- 
spectfully submit the following resolution : 

Resolved, That one school from each district be 
selected for the introduction of systematic instruction 
in vocal music, under the direction of a Committee, 
to consist of one from each district and two from the 
Standing Committee. 





Musical Correspondence. 


Hartrorp, Conyn., Jung 20. — The hearts of our 





musical people were again made glad by the second | 


coming of young ArtnuR NapPoveon, with Mme. 
Gassier and her husband, Mr. Miviarp, and Sig. 
Torriant. The concert was given last Monday 


evening, as announced, and was a great success, as | 


regards the music ; yet, after all, how much depends 
upon the services of a good agent, in the general suc- 
cess of an entertainment. 
has fallen through in this city, merely from the fault 
of the manager, who, thinking that because he had 
met with success in getting up concerts in New York 
or Boston, has an idea that he must go the same way 
to work in “country towns like Hartford and Alba- 
ny,” and is surprised that people do not turn out 
more and fill the hall. The agent of the “ Napoleon 


big flourish, and for a room like “ Truro Hall,” had 
reserved seats at one dollar ! — the fifty-cent tickets 
being only sold at the door on the night of the con- 
cert, — in consequence of which, a great many stayed 
away who could not well afford to pay so high a 
price as one dollar for a single ticket, and who dis_ 
liked very much to wait until they arrived at the hall 
before purchasing those for fifty cents. Of course, 


| much. 


In a moral point of view, the subject is of | 


influences will be felt not | 


Much of | 
the quarrelsome spirit which we witness among | 
children may be attributed to the want of agreeable | 


They are satisfied that the grounds for such an objec- | TSources for amusement, and to the general neglect 


The existence of | 


| and of a style to please the popular taste. 
Many a first-class concert | 
| sent. 


| night. 





| the hall was not filled. This same agent has been 


here before, and invariably leaves a “screw loose ” 
somewhere in his arrangements. A “ Reserved seat” 
seems to be his favorite hobby, but I think that he 
will find out, after he has been here a few times more, 
that he will make more money if he adopts the dem- 


| ocratic principle of fixing uniform prices all over the 


house. There is rarely such a tremendous rush at 
concerts here as.to require any one to reserve their 
seats beforehand — especially at one dollar. 

To return, however, from my digression. The 
concert was a brilliant affair from beginning to end. 
Mme. GassiER’s agreeable appearance and delight- 
ful singing won all hearts; and I can say just the 
same of the Signor. We have seldom enjoyed such 
a delicious treat. It was much like the pure and sat- 
isfactory pleasure which we experienced in listening 
to Biscaccianti. A “ Spanish Duet,’”’ sung by Mme, 
and Signor Gassier, took the house by storm, and 
was enthusiastically encored. Mr. Millard has a 
sweet parlor voice, but in contrast with Signor Gas- 
sier’s powerful barytone, didn’t seem to amount to 
He sung so well, however, as to gain a ‘once 
more,” and then as if to quietly inform the audience 


| that he too could play upon the piano, came out, a la 


Jenny Lind, and accompanied himself to ‘“ Ever of 


| thee,” after amusing his lookers-on*some little time 


by his endeavors to rid his hands from a close-fitting 
pair of “ white kids.” 

You must not imagine that I have forgotten AR- 
THUR NAPOLEON, — 0, no! Not that dear boy, who 
is truly a great wonder of the age, and whose playing 
was even more marvellous than ever. Thalberg never 
excelled him in any of his concerts here ; and for my 
part 1 had rather listen to this youth than to any 
player I ever heard — not excepting Clara Schumann 
or Rubinstein. Why he, has*not{created more of a 
favor in this country has astonished me quite as much 
as his performances. 

His playing of Liszt’s “‘ Fantasie on Norma ” was 
perfectly astounding, — dashing right and left through 
these piled up barriers of difficulties as though it were 
“merely child’s play,” which was literally true. Of 


' course he was rapturously eneored, and made his ap- 


pearance again and played Paner’s beautiful morceaus 


| La Caseade,” the melody of which, by the way, ha 
' lately been adapted to words, by a person in this city 


and published by Messrs. Ditson and Co., under the 


| title — “*O take me from these marble halls.” 


Whether this “Company of eleven people” paid 
their expenses in this “country town” or not, I can 
hardly tell; at any rate, I see that the same troupe 


| are to give another concert here to-morrow evening, 
| — when the reserved seats will be dispensed with, 1 
| understand, and there will undoubtedly be a crammed 


house. 

The “Breetnoven Society” gave a fine concert 
last Friday night ; but were unfortunate in their re- 
ceipts, in consequence of the rain pouring in torrents 
during the whole evening, which deterred hundreds 
The selections were mostly secular, 
T am sorry 


from attending. 


to say that your correspondent was unable to be pre- 
The concert, however, is to be repeated on 
Wednesday evening, of which you shall have a re- 


| view, as well as that of NaproLreon’s to-morrow 


H. 

New York, June 21.— There is so very little 
going on in the musical world, that it is difticult to 
find material for a letter to send you. Besides, I 
have been in the country enjoying the “ free concerts 
of feathered songsters ’’ (as a German coffee-garden 
advertisement once had it), and the music of Nature, 
the description of which would be out of place in 
a “paper of Art.” A charming place it is, that little 
nook on Long Island, where lies the home of one of 
our first poets, one who may be preeminently called 
Nature’s poet, and who has located himself in a spot 
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admirably adapted to the contemplations of his 
genius. Close by stands the house of his relative, 
also well known in the literary world, where the 
merry voices of a host of children fill the air the 
whole day long ; and only a step further, in a pretty 
cottage, one of your colleagues passes all the time he 
can spare from city duties with his little family. Add 
to this pleasant society the presence of two literary 
ladies, the one the pioneer among American female 
writers, the other dividing her labors, like her sym- 
pathies, between this her adopted, and her foreign 
native land, besides several other cultivated and 
agreeable personages, and you can imagine that any 
one addicted to hero-worship might have found ample 
nourishment for that passion. However, that pleas- 
ant time passed away like so many others, and we 
came back to the dry realities of New York life much 
sooner than we wished. 

This is the season of German open-air festivals, 
and enough have been advertised in the German 
papers, to occupy every day for many wecks. But 
the weather is a sad mar-plot this year. The Turner 
Festival, a week or ten days ago, was spoiled by rain ; 
a drenching day prevented all thoughts of a Festival 
of the Liederkranz last Friday ; and this week the 
Schuetzenfest, or Archery Festival, has been preven- 
ted from the same cause. For next week a Steuben 
Festival is announced, and innumerable less impor- 
tant occasions of like kind fill up the gaps between. 

To-day the opera performances wind up witha 
grand benefit for the Italian sufferers. Trovatore will 
be given in the morning, with one set of singers, and 
Poliuto in the evening with another ; so that all the 
Italian artists here will lend their aid. The latter 
opera has had a decided suecess here, and contains, 
indeed, many fine and spirited passages. In Cor- 
test I must confess myself disappointed, after the 
noise that has been made about her. Of noble, clas- 
sical presence and features, she looks the part of 
Paolina admirably ; but in acting she exaggerates, as 
she overstrains her voice in singing. Opening her 
mouth to a very unartistic extent, she screams out 
her notes with a degree of effort which is really pain- 
ful to witness. One is in constant fear of her injur- 
ing her chest, or even breaking a blood-vessel. There 
are times, indeed, when she does not force her voice 
so much, but in such cases she proves herself to have 
very little control over it, as it trembles, wavers, and 
has very little flexibility. Her very first note was 
unartistic, and unpleasant, as, instead of attacking it 
firmly and boldly, she drew it up from nearly an oc- 
tave below. On the whole, I think her merits are 
perfectly expressed in the answer of one of our musi- 
cians, who, when asked his opinion of her, replied : 
“She screams well!”’ Of the other singers in this 
opera, BrrgNoir and Amopro are the only ones at 
all worth mentioning. Brignoli only on account of 
being better than the rest; he sang on the surface, as 
usual, and looked as usual, too supremely indifferent. 
— Amodio sang and acted well, but a Roman warri- 
or’s costume is not becoming to him. In stating to- 
day’s performances to be the last of the opera, I forgot 
that a miscellaneous Matinée is announced for next 
Saturday, for the benefit of the stage manager, AMATI 
Desrevit, when Ernani will be given, with songs 
in the intermissions from Formers and several others. 

Last week a benefit concert was given in Brooklyn, 
for Madame Gazzanica, who has suddenly turned 
up again, to the surprise of every body, she being 
supposed to have returned to Italy to see her only 
child. Of its result I have heard nothing. The Me- 
tropolitan Music Association purpose giving six 
promenade concerts at the Palace Garden, with the 
assistance of first-rate talent. Quite an attractive 
place in summer weather. 

One of the late numbers of the Flegende Blitter 
has a good joke in your line. An orchestra is repre- 
sented as rehearsing a composition of “ the Future.” 
— “Hold on,” says the conductor, knocking on his 
pani . there must be something wrong, you're all in 
une ! 


ae 














New York, June 28.—The warm weather has 
fairly discouraged musical enterprise. The opera is 
abandoned. There were several farewell perfor- 
mances one of which for the benefit of the Italian 
Relief Fund was a very brilliant success, and netted 
over two thousand dollars. All the Italian artists 
took part, Paropt singing the Marsei/laise and “ Star 
Spangled Banner.” Dusrevtr, the stage manager, 
had a benefit last Saturday, swindling the public by 
advertising Formes, when the basso left the morning 
of the performance for Europe, as both of them must 
have known before. He also announced STEFANI 
and produced Sprigtira, which was about equivalent 
to asking for bread and getting a stone. 

The Metropolitan Music Association, a combina- 
tion of shrewd money-making musicians are giving 
twenty-five cent concerts at the Palace Garden which 
happens to be in a fashionable neighborhood, and _at- 
tracts good audiences. 

For the future operatic campaigns, of course noth- 
ing is developed, but it is highly probable that Ur- 
MANN and Straxkoscu will unite in the management 
of the Academy, Ulmann having made overtures to 
that effect. Corson has been engaged and _ little 
Ape tina Pattt will make her debut, and this is all 
that is known so far. 

The city churches will soon close for the summer 
vacation, and singers and organists seck the country. 
Music, in general, is at a discount, atfd ice-cream 


above par. TROVATOR. 


PuILapeLpnra, JUNE 25.— Among the musical 
events worthy of note during the past season, was 
the German Musical Festival and Pic-nic. 

The festivities were inaugurated on Monday even- 
ing, by a Grand Combination Concert given at the 
Academy of Music, with the following programme : 


Pee co ci inde decvscnscvaenasee Carl Sentz. 
SUN GOON, cs kere ccccicccces Ry C. M. Von Weber. 
Aria—from the “ Prophete”..........scccccsoees Meyerbeer. 


M’lle. Anna Wissler. 
Concerto—E Flat (piano-forte solo). with Orchestra. Beethoven 
By Carl Welfsohn. 
WII cS. os cx iesa dress cue chavenmeen cons eduecde Proch. 
(With Piano and Horn Accompaniment,) 
Miss Maria Scheller. 


Overture—‘‘ Les Deux Journées ”........0...00 00s Cherubini. 
Parr 17.—Comdactor. 2.0... cccccccccccees Dr. L. Meignen. 
Grand Symphonia Eroica. ............0eeeceeeees Reethoven. 
Pane TIT.—Commcter. ...cccccccccceccees Dr. Cunnington. 
Cot —* Te Fe sion cevccs cccseesescccces Mozart. 


INE ev ic Racea nde okennuanwaws +++++Meyerbeer. 
Mr. A. R. Taylor. 
Concerto—Solo for Violin, with Orchestral Accompaniment, 


Mendelssohn. 
Carl Gaertner. 
Aria —** Gigs de Corinthe ™. «0.2... cccvcsecccvecsscccs Rossini. 
M’lle. Anna Wissler. 
Finale—Grand March from ‘‘ Lohengrin’’........ Rh. Wagner. 


The Orchestra consisting entirely of resident talent, 
and, numbering some seventy or eighty musicians, 
played with uncommon care and understanding, 
evidencing that thorough rehearsing which works of 
the highest order demand. 

Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in E flat, was ren- 
dered by Mr. Wotrsonn, with remarkable precision 
and elegance. Nota liberty was taken with the text, 
nora point overlooked ; but the whole was marked 
This 
work was received with some applause, but its diffi- 
culties are not sufficiently apparent to excite the en- 
thusiasm of those who delight in the mechanical 
more than the musical, and by whom manipulative 
dexterity, either in composers or executants, is often 
mistaken for Heaven-born genius. The orchestra 
was conducted by Mr. Sentz, who wielded the baton 
with his usual skill. 

The second part consisted of the whole of Beet- 
hoven’s Sinfonie Ieroique, Dr. MEIGNEN conducting. 
The Marche Funébre of this work was faultlessly per- 
formed, and elicited the heartiest applause ; the A/le- 
gro and Scherzo Allegro were certainly well rendered 
so far as the mere playing was concerned, but at the 


by a conscientious adherence to the Author. 
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same time lacked that spirit and boldness which 
should characterize these movements. The Allegro 
Finale was somewhat marred by the shortcomings of 
a portion of the orchestra, and was received by the 
audience with the utmost sang froid. 

Mr. GarrRtTNER played Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
(Violin) with his usual unquestioned taste and ex- 
cellence. 

Of the vocal performers, all of whom are resident 
artists, Miss Wissier (Contralto) sang an air from 
the Prophéte, and one from Rossini’s Siége de Co- 
rinthe, in both of which she displayed an excellent 
voice, good taste, and method. The song sung by 
Miss Scnetter, for an encore, appeared to be very 
inappropriate to a concert of this character, but it 
served nevertheless to awaken the enthusiasm of 
many who were compelled to succumb under the in- 
fliction of the interminable Concerto which preceeded 
the “ Wanderlied.” Mr. Taytor (Basso) sang a 
song of Meyerbeer’s, entitled “The Monk,” with 
true feeling and appreciation. He was rapturously 
applauded, and deservedly encored. 

The concert closed with a Grand March from 
Wagner’s Lohengrin, which was very effectively per- 
formed by a double orchestra. Wagner is undoub- 
tedly one of the greatest living composers, yet he is 
neither admired nor understood ; truly there is no 
disguising the fact, that we are totally unprepared for 
“the music of the Future,” or of the Present, or of 
the Past. 

When critics and those who are supposed to mould 
public opinion, will act upon the principle of Vérité 
sans peur, and will labor to elevate the musical taste, 
instead of encouraging those who debase it, then in- 
deed may we hope for a millenium in the Tone-Art. 

The pie-nie which took place the following day 
was a delightful affair. Early in the morning a band, 
numbering about one hundred performers, formed a 
procession in Independence Square, and took up their 
line of march to Camac’s Woods, the place chosen 
for the day’s festivities. This spot is easy of access, 
(perhaps too easy), being situated near the terminus 
of the Tenth and Eleventh-Streets Railroad, and is 
admirably adapted for affairs of this kind. Under 
the grove of beautiful trees, which cover the grounds, 
were distributed refreshment stands, seats, tables, 
stages for the orchestra and chorus, and a large plat- 
form a hundred feet square was erected for the use of 
the dancers. 
ten o’clock, and spent some time in discoursing our 
National Airs; several choruses were also sung in a 
style in which the Germans are seldom excelled. 

The dancing commenced at twelve o’clock, and 
continued until the dinner hour. At four o’clock a 
grand concert was given by a double orchestra, who 
played the, following: Marche du Sucre, from the 
Propheéte ; Une nuit a Grenade, Overture by Kreutzer ; 
Jubilee Gverture by Lindpaintner, and selections from 
the operas. Good order was maintained, and the 
best humor prevailed during the day. The absence 
of any disorder is rather remarkable in view of the 
prodigious amount of Lager-beer, Rhine-wine, and a 
variety of decoctions which were consumed ; but 
good behavior is a noted characteristic of our Teu- 
tonic brethren. The festival closed in peace and 
harmony at about nine o'clock, and was entirely suc- 
cessful. M 





Tue “ Tresie Forte” Stor. — A new and ad- 
mirable improvement has lately been effected in the 
Melodeons of Mason and Hamlin of this city, which 
consists in the “ treble forte ” stop, or a stop by means 
of which the treble part of the instrument may he in- 
creased in power, while the hass remains subdued. 
Its effect is to make the treble louder, and hence the 
name — “treble forte.” The advantage of this stop 
is found in the performance of solo passages, where 
it is desirable that prominence should be given to the 
treble notes. The house of Mason and Hamlin has 
received since 1356, for best melodeons and harmoni 
ums, no less than twenty gold and silver medals and 
diplomas from various State fairs and _ societies 
throughout the country. 


The band arrived on the ground at . 
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Zoarval of Musie 


{ 

In the Primary Schools, also, singing shall form | 
| part of the opening and closing exercises of every 
| 


Resoloed, That the instruction in vocal music shall 
commence in the several public schools, whenever the 
sub-committee respectively shall determine, and shall | 


| Doights 3 


session ; and such time he devoted to instruction in 


| j —— ee raged ; : : 
|| a = B59 be carried into effect under the following regulations: | music in each school, as the sub-committee may deem | 
BOs’ r ON, JULY 2, 1859. —1. Not more than two hours in the week shall be | expedient. H 

| j 


It shall be the duty of the mnsic teacher, for the 
time being, at the Girls’ High and Normal School, to | | 
| give such instruction to the pupils of that institution 
as shall qualify them to teach vocal music in our pub- 
And the Board recommend that, in all 


devoted to this exercise, The instruction shall be 
given at stated and fixed times throughout the city, 
and until otherwise ordered, in accordance with the 
following schedule ; (here follow the hours fixed for | 
| lie schools. 


Music in Tas Numper. — Continuation of the opera, Don 
Giovanni, arranged for the Piano-Forte. 





handsomely printed by Geo. C, Rand and Avery, 
City Printers. Not the least interesting portion 
of it is found in the furty pages oceupied by a 
special Report on the subject of Vocal Music in 
the Schools, prepared, we understand, by Dr. 
Upnam, the gentleman to whose judgment and 
energy the city and the schools are so largely in- 
debted for the successful inauguration last year | with gratifying results. In 1846 the supervision 
of the practice of an annual musical school Festi- he divided Ss stueees Senn tad ie Batis 
va . rank taking charge of ten schools, and B. F. BAKER of 

The Report commences with a “ Historical ten; each of these gentlemen employing assis- 
Sketch” of the circumstances under which music sasats teatime: toe emai all lin didlauaie itanttaie: | 
was introduced and engrafted upon our school In 1848, new orders were adopted, that | 
system. The first experiment was made in a 
single Primary School, in the early part of the 
pursuance of the recommendation 


The Standing Committee of five was appointed, 
with Dr. Read as Chairman ; sub-committees for 
the various schools were designated; and it was 
settled that the Lord’s Prayer and Old Hundred 
should be daily sung as the opening and closing 
pieces, for both Primary and Grammar Schools. f 
The teachers, for the present, are allowed to use 
whatever manual they prefer, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Committee ; but is hoped some unity 
of method in this matter will in due time be se- 
We may in future have something to say 
about it. The responsibility ot the teaching con- 
; | tinues divided, as for some years past, between 
the musical department might conform with cer- | Messrs. BuTLER, Bruce and DRAKE, who give 
tain changes in the general organization of the | their personal attention to the pupils ; except 
| that in the Mayhew School, music, in addition to 1 

his other duties, is efficiently taught by Mr. 


may desire. 


the exercise in the several schools.) 8. During the | | 
| Music in our Public Schoo!s. | time the school is under the instruction of the teacher | the schools, the appointed morning exercise (the | 
i x ‘ of vocal music, the discipline of the school shall con- | reading of a portion of Seripture,) be followed with | 
A very interesting document is the Annual | tinge under the charge of the regular master or mas- | the Lord’s Prayer, repeated by the teacher alone, or || 
Report of the School Committee of the City of | ters, who shall be present while the instruction is | chanted by the teacher and children in concert, and || 
| Boston, for 1858, a book ot nearly 200 pages, given, and shall organize the scholars for that pur- | 1 that the afternoon session close with appropriate sing- ] 
| . ? pose, in such arrangement as the teacher in music | ing. | i 
2 


This vote of the School Committee is pro- 
nounced by the Academy of Music, in their re- 
port of 1839, to be the Magna Charta of musical 
education in this country. The matter was given 
in charge to Mr. Loweitt Mason, under whose 
supervision voeal music was taught in the schools 
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cured. 


charge. 





year 1832, i: 
year 1 ia as follows: 


of an able report made before the School Com- 


schools, 








1. That two lessons of thirty minutes each, shall 




















mittee by Mr. G. H. SNeLiinG. This report we 
are enabled, through the kindness of the author, 
to present to our readers in fall in another 
column. The plan, however, although its feasi- 
bility was tested and established, 
carried into effect, until it received a new impulse 
from the Boston Academy of Music, which had 
for one of its objects, as set forth in its first an- 
nual report (1833), to establish instruction in vo- 
In August, 1836, 


was not fully 


cal music in the public schools. 
the School Committee received a memorial from 
the Academy, supported by petitions from citi- 
zens, praying that music might be introduced. 
The memoral was referred to a select committee, 


he given in each week to every pupil. 2. That in 
the Adams, Hancock, Bowdoin, Smith and Qnineyv 
Schools, the mnsieal instruction shall be given in the 
large ball, to all the pupils simultanconsly. In each 
of said schools the superintendent shall receive one 
hundred dollars per annum. That in the Eliot, 
Franklin, Boylston, Wells, Mather, Brimmer, Phil- 
lips and Otis Schools, the superintendent shall give 
musieal instruction to the two upper classes, and for 


| such instruction, shall receive one hundred dollars per 


annum for each school, piano included. For the 


eight above-mentioned schools there shall be musical | 
| 27th of July last, including the principal speeches 


instruction given to the ten lower classes, by such 
female teachers, sub-master, or usher, as may he found 
in the schools capable of giving such instruction ; and 
every sneh teacher shall receive twenty-five dollars 
per annum as salary. That in the Hawes, John- 
son, Winthrop, Lyman, Endicott, Mavhewand Dwight 
Schools there shall he two pianos in each building, 


Swan, the master of the school ; and, (certainly a 
great gain, mention of which is omitted in the 
“ Sketch”), Mr. Cart ZERRANN, who so won 
upon the sympathies of the pupils by his training 
of their voices for the great School Festival of 
last July, has for some months officiated as teach- 
er of music in the Girls’ High and Normal School. 

The “ Historical Sketch” is followed by a full 
account of the Festival in the Music Hall, on the 


on that occasion; all of which was fully reported 
in this Journal at the time. The second Festival 
is now in course of zealous preparation, and will 


take place in the latter part of this month. 


and a music lesson shall be eiven by the superinten- ss 
dent in each denartment. For each department the ied 
superintendent shall receive eighty dollars per annum 
as salary, pianos included. 
Meanwhile, and for 


from time to time renewed for the systematic in- 


who examined the matter thoroughly, and re- 
ported strongly in its favor, on the 24th of August, 
1837. T. Kemper Da- 
vis, as chairman, is largely quoted from in the 
“ Sketch,” and presents the arguments in an ad- 


By a report of the Standing Committee, 
at the quarterly meeting of the School Board, in 
September last, it appears, that they had visited 
the schools and found in all of them an increased 
interest in music ; that the music teachers enjoyed 


This report, signed by 


years after, efforts were 











mirable and irresistible manner. The result was 
a resolution to have the experiment tried in four 
of the grammar schools, under the direction of 
the Academy of Music. 

But still there was a sceptical inertia to be 
overcome. The necessary appropriations from 
the City Council were not forth-coming, and the 
measure for a time was practically defeated ; 
until, one of the professors of the Academy offer- 
ing to teach one of the schools gratuitously, it was 
again resolved to try the experiment in the 
IIawes School, in South Boston. In August 1838, 
the sub-committee in charge reported the com- 
plete success of the experiment, adding, on the 
authority of the teachers, “ that the scholars are 
further advanced in their other studies at the end 
of this, than of any other The 
School Committee hastened to express their satis- 
result, by passing that same 


previous vear.” 


with this 
23, 1838, the following vote : 


faction 
month, Aug. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Music be instrue- 
ted to contract with a teacher of vocal music in the 
several public schools of the city, at an expense of 
not more than one hundred and twenty dollars per 
annum for each school, excepting the ‘Lyman and 
Smith Schools, the teac hers i in which shall not receive 
more than the sum of sixty dollars per annum. 








troduction of music into the Primary Schools; 
but with no definite results; nor does there ap- 


tine of public school musical instruction, until 


Board, on motion of Dr. READ, a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. Read, Homer and 
Cudworth, to take into consideration the whole 
subject of music in the schoo!s, and report what 
action, if any, 
room tor large citations fom their full and able 
were essentially 


was necessary. 


report. Its recommendations 


Regulations for 1858, as follows 


At the first meeting in each vear, the President 
shall appoint, subject to the approval of the Board, a 
Standing Committee on Music, to consist of five 
members, who shall hold their office for the year en- 
suing. 

Two half-hours each week, in the Grammar Schools, 


shall be devoted to the study and practice of vocal | 


music, and in addition to the instruction already given |, Pe. ee pee 
| pity most — he who in literature, politics or any o¢ 


by the music teacher to the first and second classes, 
musical notation, the singing of the scale, and exer- 
cises in reading simple music be practised twice a 
week by the lower classes, under the direction of the 
teachers ; and the pupils shall undergo examinations, 
and receive credits for proficiency in music, as in the 
other studies pursued in the schools. 


We wish we had | 


the co-operation of the masters of the schools ; 


| that the pupils “rendered their vocal exercises 


pear to have been any notable change in the rou- | with a degree of spirit and attention that was 


truly gratifying”; that more than half of the 


may * : | school teachers were already capable of instruct- 
February 1857, when at a meeting of the School | é : 7. 


ing their pupils in as much of the elements of 
music as is required by the rules of the Board ; 
and that in view of changes and regard to be had 
to musical qualifications in future selections of 
teachers, “the time cannot be far distant when 
the exceptions will cease to exist.” 

“* But one opinion was expressed by the teach- 
ers as to the influence of music upon school disci- 
pline. Their united testimony is to the effect 


| that it could not be dispensed with without a cor- 


adopted, and stand in the Code of Rules and | “igicaal ree : 
| responding increasy of disciplinary regulations, 


and that it exerts a soothing and healthful influ- 
ence over every grade of scholars, from the 
youngest to the oldest; over the vicious, as well 
as over those well-disposed.” 





The Diarist Abroad. 


Bertin, Aprit 20.—I cannot decide which to 
the arts has great facility of expression — by which 
now I include all the technical resources of the wri- 
ter, the public speaker, the painter, sculptor, musician 
—and yet has the conviction at length forced upou 
him, that nature has not given him ideas, or he, who 
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finds, as he comes out into the world and measures 
himself with other men, that his brain teems with 
ideas, but that by nature or from the lack of an ade- 
quate education, the means of conveying those ideas 
is quite wanting. The one keeps himself before the 
public but makes no impression, the other feels his 
internal strength but knows not how to use it. The 
thought struggles within him for utterance, but none 
but himself can feel its beauty or its weight. One 
painter hangs up his picture — “fine execution,” 
says the beholder, “ but there is nothing in it.”” The 
other exhibits his; “ Very bad picture,”’ says the vis- 
itor, “but had he only execution equal to his con- 
ception how fine it would be!” 

Three things are required, nay four ; original con- 
ceptions, genius for expression, careful and long con- 
tinued study, and, finally, long experience. When 
these are united in any one individual, be he a writer, 
or an artist, works are produced, which mark eras ; 
but such works necessarily demand of the reader, 
the hearer, the beholder, a certain degree of culture. 
Hence, as you linger in the Dresden gallery, you 
find that the world-renowned masterpieces of art in 
that splendid collection are not those which attract 
the great public on the free days ; they are the works 
before which the cultivated stranger however spends 
his hours, when by a small fee on other days, he is 
one of the “ appreciative few ” in the building. 

Imagine, now, one born in a city where from his 
earliest childhood, his religious ideas and impressions 
have been all associated with the music and splendor 
of the Catholic high mass performed on the grandest 
scale; give him a mind of great power and original- 
ity; make Art, and indeed musical art the great end 
and object of his life; give him constant occupation 
as student of music, then as virtuoso, and finally as 
composer until he is fifty years of age; place him in 
circumstances which shall develope the religious sen- 
timent in a high degree, and force him to look for 
comfort and consolation in the midst of sorrow and 
affliction to a power above us; combine in him to a 
degree truly marvellous the four things above named 
as necessary to fit one for the highest efforts ; then 
give him the text of the mass to be composed for an 
oceasion, when of all whom he might delight to hon- 
or, he, to whom he looked up with perhaps more of 
reverence and affection than to all other princes, sec- 
ular or ecclesiastical, is to be inducted into one of the 
highest offices of that church to which he himself ac- 
knowledges allegiance. One other point must be 
borne in mind, that our composer has long since 
thrown off all the trammels of merely traditional or 
synodical creeds, and sees in his text but the worship 
of an Almighty Eternal Deity, of an ever-loving, all- 
embracing Father. Such thoughts as these crowded 
my mind as on the evening of April 16, I listened 
with every nerve strained to utmost attention to the 
mightiest musical work in some respects to which I 
ever listened — Beethoven’s great Mass in D. Beet- 
hoven himself called it his greatest and most success- 
ful work. With reason; for it is that in which he 
had the grandest ideas, that is, the grandest emotions 
to express, and in which through long study and the 
use of all the means of expression which he had, 
in half a century of study and experience, made his 
own, he had best succeeded in conveying those emo- 
tions through music. 

Every man’s notion of Deity is his highest attempt 
to grasp infinity; infinite power, infinite goodness ; 
infinite wisdom combined. The greater the mind 
tha greater its grasp and the grander its ideas. If 
now to an intellectual power of uncommon order, is 
added an emotional nature of exceptional depth, and 
a corresponding artistic greatness, we see combined all 
the qualities necessary to express religious sentiments 


with the utmost grandeur and intensity. Hence the 
old Hebrew poets, hence Milton, Handel, Beethoven, 
stand out from all writers and composers, unequaled, 
Hence the culminating works in all arts are those in 
which religious ideas are embodied, religious emo- 





tions expressed. Hence too when they get upon such 
awful themes, the differences of the men are so felt — 
differences which are so difficult to be described. 

The marvellous and extraordinary beauties of 
Beethoven’s great mass, merely viewed as a work of 
art, were swallowed up by the look which it gave me 
far out into an infinite unknown of religious feeling, 
as the exquisite beauties of Niagara gradually disap- 
pear or rather are forgotten, as the sublimity of that 
ocean poured out of the “hollow of His hand” 
gradually gains possession of your whole soul. The 
long preparation through hearing so much of Beet- 
hoven’s music during the six months preceding, and 
so many of the great works in all styles of the great- 
est masters had prepared me for this, and I was 
borne along on its mighty tide, “ whether in the body 
I cannot tell, or whether out of the body, God 
knows.”’ 

And when the last “ pacem ” had been sung and T 
had left the Sing Akademie building, then I began to 
feel how deeply it had taken hold of me, through the 
weariness and exhaustion which followed. Then, too, 
I began to feel how great the excellence of the society 
which sung it, how remarkable the talents of Stern 
as a conductor, to be able to produce such a work in 
such a manner. 

To me this Mass henceforth stands as apart and 
above all other masses, as the Ninth Symphony 
above all other symphonies, as the Messiah and “ Is- 
rael in Egypt ” above all other oratorios. 

A. W. T. 





Our Symphony Concerts. 


We find the following in a recent number of the 
Boston Transcript, which, while its demand for more 
of what would be novelty, fo us, after years of ring- 
ing of changes on the same glorious, but limited, list 
of Symphonies in our concert programmes, is reas- 
onable, yet calls for a few comments. 


OrcHESTRAL Concerts IN Boston. Mr. Editor: 
The last number of Dwight’s Journal of Music con- 
tains a classified list of music of various descriptions, 
performed in our concert rooms and elsewhere, since 
last October. This list mentions all the Symphonies 
performed here, as wellas the number of times they 
have been played. At the end of the catalogue oc- 
curs the following significant remark : 

The fault of the season has been, that it has given 
us almost nothing but good old favorites. 

This comment applies with especial force to those 
concerts which have been commenced with sympho- 
nies. Nor was the /ast season the only one in which 
monotonous repetition has been the chief feature in 
the programmes of our orchestral concerts. Our con- 
cert goers, during some four or five years past, have 
had very few programmes which gave them an op- 
portunitv to hear new Symphonies of the first class. 
I don’t deny that in some of the seasons which have 
elapsed since the Germania Society separated, we 
have had a fair share of new Symphonies, but unfor- 
tunately they were almost always by composers of an 
inferior grade. Thus, for instance, a few seasons 
since, for the sake of novelty, a new” Symphony by 
Schumann was given us. Now this composer is one 
of the dreariest authors over whose works an unhap- 
py musician ever sweltered. It is true that in one of 
his works (a Quintette for piano and strings) he soars 
to mediocrity ; but this is, I think, a solitary case. 
Then, too, in past seasons, we have also had, for the 
sake of this same desideratum, novelty, Symphonies 
by Spohr and Gade, neither of whom is a first-class 
composer. 

And, now, as I have glanced at what has been 
done, let me say a word which may act beneficially 
on the programmes of Symphony Concerts in the 
future. It is not enongh that an audience of musical 
amateurs should be furnished with novelties ; the 
novelties should be of the right description. It is pos- 
sible that a series of orchestral concerts may by-and- 
by be projected for the next musical season. Now, 
may we not hope for a departure from the monotony 
which characterized the Orchestral Concerts of last 
season—and a departure, too, in the right direction. 
Of the Symphonies of one composer of the first rank, 
Bostonians are deplorably ignorant. I allude to 
Mozart. For exhibitions of a lively fancy, sweetness 
and grace, his compositions are confessedly unsur- 
passed. And yet, with all these merits, (and nowhere 
are they better displaved than in the few symphonies 
we as yet have heard) we have been contented witha 
few gleams of the wealth of his genius. Of his 
thirty-three Symphonies, we have heard three ! 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have only one remark to make, 
in concluding this article. If the projectors of future 
Orchestral Concerts wish to enlist in their behalf the 
sympathy of concert-goers, and to efface the contempt 





with which classical music is regarded by many a 
person who has a keen perception of melody, let them 
give us the hearing of Symphonies which shall be at 
once new and good. Vive Mozart. 

1. In the first place, the sentence quoted from us, 
as it stands here isolated, does not represent us. If 
we named the fault of the season, we at the same 
time added: “ The encouraging feature of it has 
been, that the concerts have been made up in the pro- 
portion of at least five to one of sterling classical 
works, and have dealt comparatively little either with 
hacknied trivialities, or with things attractive solely 
on the ground of novelty. Do we err in reaging here 
a genuine sign of progress of true taste?” 

2. A departure “in the right direction” from the 
one uniform round is certainly desirable ; and it is 
true, we cannot be too intimate with Mozart. But if 
Mozart has written thirty-three Symphonies, it is nev- 
ertheless true that the three which we have often 
heard, with but two or three additions at the most, 
are about all that still maintain a place in Symphony 
concerts any where in Europe. And it is true of 
Mozart, and of Haydn also, that the majority of 
their Symphonies are comparatively slight and off- 
hand efforts of their genius, measured by the grand 
proportions which the Symphony assumed under the 
hands of Beethoven. Still, we should be very glad 
to have our orchestras dip often into these forgotten 
trensures, provided it can be done in any way that 
shall not exclude the frequent hearing of the grand- 
est models in that kind. When we can have Sym- 
phonies once or twice a week, the season through, in- 
stead of scarce a dozen concerts, this will be both 
practicable and desirable. 

New Symphonies of the first class are a scarce arti- 
cle. The world’s whole repertoire of really great 
Symphonies is readily counted. After the nine of 
Beethoven, with not more than three or four Mo- 
zart’s, and perhaps as many of Haydn’s (which, how- 
ever, are hardly great), there are left only the one in 
C by Schubert, the two by Mendelssohn ; and where 
will you seck another, except it be in Schumann, . 
whom the Transcript writer is in rather a youthful 
hurry to despise, but who, in the opinion of the best 
musicians all over Germany, has written several 
Symphonies worth hearing even after Beethoven, 
and more nearly kindred with Beethoven’s music 
than any other except Schubert’s ? We found that 
Symphony in D minor anything but “dreary,” and 
should consider it a great privilege to here it many 
times. It is among the hest lovers of Mozatt and 
Beethoven, especially the latter, that the works of 
Schumann find admirers ; and the individual impres- 
sion of a writer in a newspaper will hardly avail to 
consign such a man to “ mediocrity.” 

SRE et COTS, 
- Musical Chit-Chat. 

The hot days have come. and the only music left us is of 
the patriotic order. Monday is the glorious Fourth. Music is 
to take part in various ways in our City programme for that 
day. There will be Bands of Music, during the day and 
evening, on the Common and other open places. Mr. Bur- 
pitt, who is a zealous chief on such occasions, has arranged 
another grand military concert on the Common, at a quarter 
before 8 A. M., when four tands, with drum corps, will unite 
in a grand Band of eighty, and play all manner of national 
airs and hymns, accompanied by the canons of the Light Ar- 
tillery ! 

For the exercises in the Music Hall. Mr. Burditt has com- 
posed a spirited air to an original Ode in honor of Washington, 
which will be sung with Brigade Band accompaniment. There 
will also be Chants, Doxology, &c., sung by a large choir of 
scholars from the Grammar Schools, under the direction of 
Mr. But.er. For the dinner at Faneuil Hall. Dr. Clarke, the 
city physician, has written a fine song, entitled “ Our Flag,” 
for which Jutius Ercuperc has composed music, to be sung by 
solo voice, with choru ,and Band accompanying. Here will 
be enough of it ; would we might hear no harsher sounds! 





Music Abroat. 


London. 
Puituarmonic Society. — The programme of 
the third concert (Monday, May 30, Hanover Square 
Rooms) was a follows : — 





Part I. 
SG Be ion ok cack cc desccdbtsnccnstée Spohr. 
Air, ‘* Distressful Nature,”"—Mr. Wilbye Cooper— 
I a 0 n9 8 nadie wand Hanes verdeenbentees Haydn. 
Aira. ‘* Porgi amor,”-—Madame Clara Novello-- 
Bes a xi cdcvaséredh ve ne tiess cetnecutdentans Mozart 


Concerto in D minor. piano-forte—Mr. Charles Hallé Mozart. 
Aria. *‘ 0 Salutaris Hostia,’’—Miss Lascelles.... Cherubini. 
Overture—{Leonora).........ccccccccccvccece Beethoven. 
Part IT. 

‘* The May Queen,”—Vocal Parts by Madame Clara 
Novello, Miss Lascelles, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
th rere Sterndale Bennett. 
Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 
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Miss ARABELLA Gopparp’s First Soirer. — 
The style of Miss Goddard’s programmes is pretty 
well known by this time; nor is it necessary to insist 
that the variety which the inexhaustible répertoire at 
her command enables her to impart, endows them 
with a peculiar and abiding interest. ‘The selection 
at her first soirée, which, on Friday evening (the 27th 
ult.), attracted a host of connoisseurs to St. James’s 
Hall, was as admirable as any that have preceded it 
since these truly classical entertainments were first 
introduced (in 1857) : — 


Parr I. 
Quartet in E flat, piano-forte, violin, and violoncello. Mozart. 
Sonata E major, piano-forte solus, (Op. 5), (the 
Gret time in public)... ........ccccsscsccccee Mendelssohn. 
Parr Il. 
Recueil des airs variés, Nos. 2 and 3, Book 2, piano- 
forte solus (Op. 71), (the first time in England).... Dussek. 
Sonata in F sharp major, piano-forte solus (Op.78) Beethoven, 
Schubert. 


Trio in B flat, piano-forte, violin, and violoncello. . 


The solo pieces were just as interesting as the mor 
ceaux d’ensemble. Vhe Sonata of Mendelssohn (the 
only composition of the kind that has proceeded from 
his pen—unless, indeed, his worthy relatives are in 
possession of another) is a very early work, but 
crowded with beauties from one end to the other. 
The first three movements, too, are quite as masterly 
as they are charming. The extraordinary difficulties 
presented throughout the work show what an expert 
and daring pianist Mendelssohn must have been when 
a boy, and account for its never having been attempt- 
ed ata public concert (in London, at least), until now. 
This and the lovely Sonata in F sharp major of 
Beethoven (which is also much too rarely heard) 
called forth all the rarest qualities of Miss Goddard’s 
talent. 

Another novelty—and of equal interest—was the 
selection from Dussek’s Recueil des airs variés, com- 
posed when residing with Prince Talleyrand in Paris, 
when the French capital was resounding with the 
praises of his (Dussek’s—not Talleyrand’s) magnifi- 
cent piano-forte playing, just after his (Dussek’s—not 
Talleyrand’s) famous Sonata, Le Jetour a Paris 
(“ Plas Ultra’), and shortly before his (Dussek’s) 
death. From the Recueil Miss Goddard picked out 
the graceful Variations in F, and the sparkling, nev- 
er-ending, delicious rondo in C (“ Variations and 
Changes” on the old air, “ Amusez-vous, Belles ’’), 
and played them with a vigorous simplicity and un- 
studied grace precisely suited to their character. The 
concert was altogether worthy the reputation of the 
concert-giver ; the highly-tinished performance of 
Mozart’s quartet (in which Miss Goddard found gift- 
ed and congenial associates in M. Sainton, Mr. Doyle, 
and Sig. Piatti), having inaugurated the entertain- 
ment just as brilliantly as Schubert's Trio ended it. 


Mapame Ciara Scuumann, and Herr Jules 
Stockhausen’s third Matineé, attracted a full and fash- 
ionable audience on Thursday to Willis’s Rooms. 
The entertainment commenced with Mozart’s Sonata, 
in D, for two piano-fortes, in which Madame Schu- 
mann was assisted by her sister, Mdlle. Marie Wieck. 
The other pieces in which Madame Schumann played 
were: Beethoven’s Sonata Quasi Fantasia, in E flat, 
for piano solus ; Schumann’s Fantasie-Stiicke, for 
piano-forte and violin, with Herr Joachim ; and Men- 
delssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, With the exception 
of Robert Schumann’s Fantasia, all the morceanx were 
old friends, a little the worse for wear, however esti- 
mable in themselves. We have had occasion more 
than once to remarkeshow splendidly Madame Schu- 
mann executes ¢hegapmaic of her husband. It is nat- 
ural to suppose hat she enters heart and soul into 
every work of his, and that her talent is increased 
through the influence of her feelings. The Fantasia 
of Robert Schumann, though clever, is not very at- 
tractive. The execution, however, by Madame Schu- 
mann and Herr Joachim, was so superb throughout, 
as to render the merits of the composition almost of 
secondary consequence. In the “ Rondo Capriccio- 
so” of Mendelssohn the audience could not separate 
the beauty of the composition from the brillianey of 
the execution, and Mendelssohn and Madame Schu- 
mann may be said to have divided the hearty applause 
awarded to the performance. In addition to his share 
in Schumann’s Fantasia, Herr Joachim executed the 
Chaconne of Bach, which he has already played in 
public with such eminent success, and equally aston- 
ished and delighted his hearers. More transcendent 

playing was never listened to. The vocal music, by 
oe Jules Stockhausen, consisted of the aria, “ Per 
la gloria d’ adorarvi,” from Buononcini’s opera Gri- 
selda ; Schubert’s Lied, “ An die Leyer ;” Rossini’s 
* Tarantella ;” Mendelssohn’s Volkshed, “Es ist 
bestimmt in Gottes Rath ;” and the Rheinisches Volk- 
slied, ““O Jugend, O schéne Rosenzeit.” Herr Jules 
Stockhausen has a powerful and capable voice, of 
thoroughly German quality, and sings with remarka- 











ble energy and taste. The “ Tarantella” of Rossini 
was his least successful effort. 


On Tuesday afternoon Herr LEoroitp pE MEYER 
gave a concert forthe instroduction of some of his new 
compositions, with the assistance of those excellent 
young players the Brothers Holmes and Mdlle. Van- 
eri. Those who admire Herr de Meyer (among bril- 
liant pianists, no doubt, a very remarkable one) will 
be glad to hear that his force, volubility, and delicacy 
of execution have not deteriorated since he was last 
in London, some dozen years ago. They will not, 
further, require any analysis of Herr de Meyer’s latest 
compositions, having been once informed that they 
are in the style of his earliest. Not having as yet 
spoken of Mdlle. Vaneri, the opportunity may be 


taken to credit her with a voice of good promise, ap- | 


parent warmth of musical feeling, owmg little as yet 
to tuition, too little (to be frank) for one who attempts 
the position she attempts to take already. 


A specification of the orchestral force about to be 
called out at the Sydenham Festival gives 362 as the 
number of stringed instruments. with a complement 
of 95 wind instruments, drums, &c. Here, having 
some weeks ago quoted like particulars concerning 
the mecting of 1784, from the Handeliana in Notes 
and Queries, we are bound from a later number of that 
periodical to quote a rectification of the list as there 
given : — 

According to Burney, whose ‘‘ Account of the Musical Per- 
formance in the Abbey,” &c., was published in 1785, the fol- 
lowing is the correct statement of the ** voicesand instruments ” 
assembled together on that occasion :—First Violins, 48; second 
ditto, 47; tenors, 26. First Oboes, 13; second ditto, 13. Flutes, 
6. Violoncellos, 21. Bassoons, 25; Double Bassoon, 1. Dou- 
ble Basses, 15. Trumpets, 12. Trombones, 6. Horns, 12. 
Kettle Drums, 3; Double Drum, 1. Cantos, 59; Altos, 48 ; 
Tenors, 83; Basses, 84.—Total of the Band and Chorus, 524. 
—Other rectifiers join Dr. Rimbault, to whom the 
above paragraph is owing, in his correction. —To 
come from past to present, Madame Novello, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti are al- 
ready engaged as solo singers for the Sydenham Com- 
memoration.—Athenceum. 

(From the Musical World, June 4). 

Royat Irattan Opera.—Flotow’s Martha was 
produced on Tuesday, for the first time this season, 
and introduced Mdlle. Lotti in the character of the 
Lady Enrichetta. It was turther remarkable for the 
first appearance of Signor Graziani, whose ultimate 
operatic destination in London was a matter of un- 
certainty for months, when the recent decision of the 
Vice Chancellor settled the matter by confirming Mr. 
Gye’s right in possession. The reception the popular 
barytone met with, was not exactly what he had been 
accustomed to meet with at Covent Garden. 

Malle. Lotti had to contend against the most over- 
powering recollections. Nevertheless, to such emin- 
ent advantage did she appear in the new part, both as 
singer and actress, aud such special merits did she 
exhibit, as to make comparisons “ odious.”’ Her suc- 
cess was signal, and the performance of Martha alto- 
gether superior to any part in which she has hitherto 
been seen and heard in London. Expression is 
Malle. Lotti’s forte, and this quality serves her to 
great advantage in M. Flotow’s music, which, though 
occasionally melodious, is not very original. 

Mario’s Lionel is one of his most finished assump- 
tions. The air, “ Tutto m’ appari,” is an exquisite 
bit of sentimental singing, not to be surpassed for 
purity and grace. With the exception of this air, 
and the fragments of the old Irish ballad, repeated at 
intervals, there is little in the music of Lionel to en- 
chain attention even with Mario’s singing. The ease 
and fascination of the acting makes up all the rest. 
The air, “Tutto m’ appari,” was encored with ac- 
clamation. An attempt was made to encore Signor 
Graziani in the “ Beer song,” but was overruled. 

Madame Nantier Didée’s Nancy is an exquisite bit 
of character-painting. All the music, too, is sung to 
perfection, so that the attendant of the maid of honor 
becomes no less conspicuous than the maid of honor 
herself, just as the poet and composer intended. 

The first performance of Don Giovanni, on Thurs- 
day evening, attracted one of the most crowded au- 
diences of the season. The cast, with one exception, 
was the same as last year, Mario once more being 
determined to try his success with the London public 
in the character of the Spanish libertine. 

Madame Penco was Zerlina. 
to our thinking, is the most natural and striking we 
have seen. Madame Penco never loses sight of the 
coquetry which constitutes so prominent a feature in 
the character of the peasant girl, and at the same time 
never exaggerates for the sake of producing effect. 
Not quite so demonstrative as Malle. Piccolomini— 
with whose notion of the character, nevertheless, she 
agrees in many respects—she eschews the refinement 
of poor Bosio, who could never divest herself of the 
lady. Madame Penco sings the music pointedly and 
with spirit, if not perfectly. 


Her acting, indeed, , 





Special Motices. 
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Music By Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
| miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Song and Chorus. 
Ossian E., Dodge. 25 


Asimple, yet touching song, which has drawn an 
unusual share of applause in the composer's popular 
Entertainments. 


Betty Foy. 


’Tis winter now. 


| Innocent Lena Romaine. 


Jaich Emeu. 25 
Elliott. 25 


Song of the Sea. W. H. H. 25 
Three good parlor songs, easy and for medium 
voices, 
Yes, I’ll wed him, mother dear. Song. S. Glover. 25 
Pretty and taking; not inferior to Glover's best 
known songs. 
What devotion. (Quant’ amore.) Duet for so- 
prano and bass in “ Elisir d’Amore.” 
This celebrated duet for a buffo-bass and a soprano, 
with which, for years,a number of artists have de- 
lighted the public. The volubility of Duleamara, the 
quack doctor, seemed to be an insurmountable obsta- 
cle to a transfer of his speech to the English language. 
This task has, however, been successfully accomplished 
by Mr. T. T. Barker, whose version is a true portrayal 
of the original and will go almost as well with the mu- 
sic. This is quite an additlon to the repertoire of the 
concert-singer. The piece ranks among the choicest 
among the few really comic concerted pieces of the 
lyric stage. 
In the Louisiana lowlands. 
A minstrel song, which at present is one of the 
most attractive pieces on Morris Brothers’ programme. 


Song. 


‘ 
75 





Song and Chorus. 25 


Instrumental Music. 

America. Three elegant transcriptions of Amer- 
ican national Airs, (Yankee Doodle, Star Span- 
gled Banner, Hail Columbia). Each C. Voss. 35 

These short, clever arrangemenls supply a great 
want. They do away with the hacknied and well- 
worn form of variations, and keep aloof from difficul- 
ties which amateur players are rarel» able to master. 
They weary neither player nor hearer, and are suffi- 
ciently novel in treatment to satisfy the taste of the 


fastidious. They will create a great demand. 
La Fille du Regiment. Fantasia. Charles Voss. 70 


This is one of Voss’s earlier and best Fantasias, 
treating the well-known melodies ‘ Ciascun lo dice,”’ 
and ‘‘ Convien partir *’ in that brilliant manner which 
has made this author one of the most favorite writers 
for somewhat advanced players. 


Varied. 
F. Hunten. 60 


A work of sterling merit for teaching purposes. It 
ranks in point of difficulty with the same composer's 
well-known variations on ‘‘La Rose,” and will be 
found hardly less attractive. 


Cavatina in Roberto Devereux. 


(Illustrat’s operatiques, No. 4.) 
C. Fradel. 30 


An agzeeable potpourri for young players, embrac- 


Lucrezia Borgia. 


ing the principal airs. 
Books. 
Cramer’s InstRUcTIONS FOR THE [PIANO 
Forte. A New Edition. 1,50 


Tbis is a much improved edition of a Method of Pi- 
ano Instruction celebrated both in the old world and 
the new, as easy and simple in its mode of imparting 
the r tal and moderately advanced principles of 
Piano Forte Music, well suited to the requirements of 
beginners. The neat style in which it is issued and 
the extremely low price at which it is sold will secure 


ai 








for it a large sale. 
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